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ASSYRIAN AND BABYLONIAN BEAST FABLES 

Bt Christopher Johnston 

The late George Smith, who first collected and studied the sur- 
viving examples of this species of composition to be found in the 
remnants of cimeiform literature, applied to those Assyrian and 
Babylonian stories, in which animals appear as the actors and inter- 
locutors, the name of Fables, and his example has been followed by 
later Assyriologists. This title is perhaps somewhat misleading, 
and Professor Teloni,i in his little handbook of Assyrian literature, 
is careful to point out that in practice it is merely employed in a very 
general sense as a convenient term, without implying that the fables 
so designated are of the Aesopic variety. As 3, matter of fact, two 
distinct classes may be recognized in this branch of cuneiform lit- 
erature, and a clear distinction may be drawn between the beast 
story, where the plot and its development, bringing into play the 
real or suppofed characteristics of the various animals, furnish the 
sole interest, ai d the apologue, which points a moral or serves some 
didactic purpose. Since, imfortunately, but few fables have been 
preserved, it is easy to survey the field. In the first category, 
comprising such tales as are merely designed to entertain and point 

J B, Teloni, Letieratura assira, Milan, 1903, p. 256. 
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no obvious moral, may be placed the story of the Eagle and the 
Serpent — an episode of the legend of Etana — and the story of the 
Fox. In the former, the young of the serpent are devoured by the 
eagle, and the serpent, in his grief, goes to the sun-god Shamash, the 
great judge and righter of wrongs, to complain of the injury and to 
pray for redress. Shamash advises him to conceal himself within 
the body of a wild ox, newly slain, and when the eagle descends to 
feed upon the carcase, to seize him fast, break his wings, and leave 
him helpless to perish of hunger and thirst. The serpent adopts 
this plan, but just as the eagle is about to swoop down, a sharp-eyed 
young eaglet cautions his father to beware, as he thinks he spiest he 
serpent lurking in the carcase. For a while the eagle hesitates, but 
presently, failing to detect any sign of his enemy, he flies down to 
the repast and meets his fate. This story is treated in masterly fashion 
by Dr. Edward T. Harper in his paper Die babylonischen Legenden 
von Etana, Zu, Adapa und Dibbara, and a sketch is given in Weber's 
Literatur, so that no further comment is needed here.^ 

The story of the Fox is, unfortunately, by no means so well pre- 
served. All that remains of it is published in Cuneiform Texts from 
Babylonian Tablets, etc., in the British Museum^ Part XV, Plates 
31-33, but from these mutilated fragments it is difficult to recon- 
struct anything approaching a connected narrative. It would 
seem, however, that the cunning fox has got the dog into trouble. 
The nature of the trouble is not altogether clear, but perhaps it may 
be gathered from indications to be found in the fragment published 
in Plate 31. In line 3 of the reverse sheep are mentioned; in line 15 
of the obverse we read [an]a kalbi re'i-sina isteni'u marg^ti 
he planned trouble for the dog their shepherd; and in line 13 there 
is a reference to the jackal ( f) who gnawed into the choicest part of the 
meat (barbar sa issuku dumuq siri). Perhaps, therefore, the 
dog was decoyed away from the sheep under his charge and, in his 
absence, some of them were stolen and devoured by the fox and his 
associates. Some allusions in the obverse of this tablet seem to 
indicate that the dog was put on trial before Shamash and Ea for his 

' For Dr. Harper's paper, in wMch text, transliteration, translation, and conunentary 
are given, see Beitrage zur Assyriologie, il, pp. 390-621; cf. also Otto Weber, Literatur 
der Babylonier und Assyrer, pp. 68 fl. 

s Cited hereafter as CT. 
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apparent negligence, and it is perhaps his advocate who exclaims 
(obv. 1. 16) k ibbd,sl limut kalbi may no harm come to the dog! 
It is difficult to connect the rest of this tablet with the story, by 
reason, no doubt, of our ignorance of some of the incidents, but we 
learn from the Colophon (rev. 11. 15-20) that the tablet is copied 
from a Babylonian original belonging to the series enuma Bel ina 
mfi,ti iskunu piqittam, when Bel established supervision in the 
land. Plate 32 contains a tablet (K. 3641) belonging to a different 
recension, and, as it is rather better preserved, I shall endeavor to 
translate it, beginning with line 6. The text may be rendered as 
follows : 

Father 

Mother 

Strength of 

I run swiftly 

Oppressing life 

Thou in that day shalt stand in [judgment]; 

Thou knowest the thief, the cunning rogue [thou spiest out); 

'Tis thou whose sentence decides between wickedness and righteousness. 

When the fox came up and sent me, 

In the path he had laid a trap ( ?) for my feet. 

Now, by the sentence that disposes of life (and death), 

O Shamash, from thy all ruling judgment let him not escape, 

Let them slay the iox, the wise, the cunning. 

When the fox heard this, he lifted up his head before Shamash, weeping: 

Before the glory of Shamash his tears came (flowing), 

'With this judgment, Shamash' (said he) 'do not condemn me.' 

From this we may gather that the dog has been acquitted by his 
judges, and has laid charges against the fox before the divine tri- 
bunal. It is doubtless the dog who, in this passage, pleads for the 
condemnation of his enemy, and demands the penalty of death. 
The lachrymose appeal of the fox is evidently successful since, after 
an interval, due to the mutilated condition of the tablet, we find 
him not only still living, but venturing into the lion's den (Plate 32, 
reverse). What he is doing there we are not informed, but perhaps 
it is made a condition of his liberation that he exhibit a specimen of 
his cleverness by stealing and bringing to his judges some object 
known to be in the lion's possession. For such an incident folklore 
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offers many parallels — ^for example, the well-known story of the 
Master Thief in the Grimm Brothers' collection of fairy tales. 
What remains of the reverse of the text (K. 3641, Plate 32) may be 
thus translated: 

Whoso comes down to my grove cannot turn back, 
Nor can he go forth in salety to see the (light of the) sun. 
As for thee, who art thou, frail mortal, 

Who comest before me in the rage of my heart, in the wrath of my 
countenance. 

I will devour thee, without breaking thee to pieces, 

I will swallow thee (whole), without using violence [upon thee], 

I will seize upon thee, and shut thee up [in darkness], 

I will salt thy flesh, without 

The fox weeps 

He looks in his face 

Thou art the Lion 

Conquering 

Strong 

Mighty 

Here the fox is in grave danger, but doubtless his address and 
cunning carry him safely through as usual, and he accomplishes the 
task imposed upon him by his judges. The remaining fragments 
of this story (Plate 33) are so badly mutilated as to yield no con- 
nected sense, and it is not worth while to attempt a translation. 
In addition to these two tales — the story of the Eagle and the Ser- 
pent, and that of the Fox — a small fragment (K. 8592), published 
in Plate 37, seems to contain part of a story about a calf (agalu), 
but as the obverse is altogether illegible, while the reverse only has 
the beginnings of a few lines, it is impossible to make out any of the 
incidents. Plate 38 contains some fragments which appear to form 
part of a story about a dog, but here again the condition of the frag- 
ments is such, that it is impossible to make out any connected sense. 
It is therefore uncertain to which class these stories should be referred, 
but the two preceding stories are evidently not to be classed as 
apologues. They are clearly folk tales dressed in a more elegant 
literary garb, and it is only in this respect that they differ from the 
tales of Uncle Remus. I have purposely omitted the story of the 
toothache worm. It forms part of a charm against a purely mythical 
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animal, and therefore does not seem to come within the scope of 
this paper. This story is very fully treated by Meissner, who gives 
transliteration, translation, and commentary in MVAG (1904), 
No. 13, pp. 40-48. 

Of the genuine apologue one example has been preserved, the 
Fable of the Horse and the Ox, having the form of a dialogue in verse 
between the two animals. The text is badly mutilated, but con- 
siderable portions remain intact or nearly so, and it is possible to 
obtain a fair idea of the poem. The late George Smith attempted 
a translation which appeared in his Chaldean Account of Genesis, 
but he was not particularly successful in catching the sense of the 
rather difficult original. A translation by Boissier, in the 21st 
volume of PSBA, cannot be considered a very material improvement 
on Smith's version. According to Boissier, for example, there is a 
destructive inundation, escaping from which the horse and the ox 
reach safety on the same piece of high groimd. The ox begins the 
conversation by relating a dream he has had. As a matter of fact 
there is no inundation, but merely the usual spring floods, which 
serve the useful purpose of watering the fields. The two animals 
are in no danger of drowning, but meet pasturing comfortably on 
the meadow. And there is no mention of a dream in the whole poem. 
At the end of the second column, completing the first tablet, is a 
colophon which reads: "First part of 'when the mighty Istar.' 
Palace of Asur-ban-apal, King of Assyria." The poem must there- 
fore have formed part of a series beginning with the words "when 
the mighty Istar," and the existing copy, since it comes from the 
library of Asurbanapal (668-626 b.c), must date from about the 
middle of the seventh century B.C. The subject is handled with 
considerable literary skill, and the poem is characterized by a fresh- 
ness and a feeling for nature unusual in cuneiform literature. The 
descriptions of scenery, with the references to upland meadows and 
moimtain torrents, would indicate that the poet was not a Babylo- 
nian but an Assjrian — ^though he may, perhaps, have been more 
or less influenced by Babylonian literary models. The language 
and style bear a strong resemblance to the poetical passage in the 
Annals of Asurbanapal (V R, I, 11. 41-51), and the poem was doubt- 
less composed under one of the Sargonide kings of Assyria. The 
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versification, in the usu^l Assyrian meter of four beats to the line, 
is smooth and polished, and is evidently the work of a skilful hand. 
In all respects the composition is an excellent example of its special 
literary type. The arrangement is simple. An introduction of some 
length, a considerable portion of which is unfortunately lost, gives 
the mise en scene and introduces the actors; then follows the dia- 
logue in alternate strophes, twelve Unes being assigned to each 
speech, except in case of the first speech of the ox which has fourteen 
lines. The poem opens with a description of the coming of spring 
and the revival of nature under its benign influence. Part of the 
text can here be restored from the first speech of the ox, immediately 
below. When the text becomes legible we read: 

The fen lands are in bloom, the fields are green, 

The uplands are drenched, the water-works are set up. 

Ravine and slope bring on the mountain torrents, 

Coming in strength to the water-works, watering the fields. 

Spots as yet without tillage turn to (fertile) plantations. 

In wood and mead the grass grows high. 

The bounteous earth, her womb is opened. 

Yielding generous food for cattle and plenty for the homes of men. 

An ox and a horse formed friendship; 

The fat pasture dilated their bellies. 

And with blithe hearts they lay down (to rest). 

The ox opened his mouth to speak, saying to the horse glorious in battle: 

I seem to have been born under a lucky star;^ 

At the beginning of the year, at the end of the year, I (always) find food; 

I have fodder in abundance, and spring water in profusion. 

The fen lands put on their covering of green. 

Ravine and slope bring on the moimtain torrents. 

The uplands are drenched, the meadows await (them)^ 

Coming in strength to the water-works, watering the fields; 

Spots as yet without tillage await a cultivator. 

The prudent husbandman, his plant turns green. 

The young shoot grows big and awaits the [harvest]. 

But is not the horse a son of the field, treading the meadows ? 

Change thy mode of life* and come away with me. 

Come up without 

• Literally: "I look and (find that) my omens are propltloiis." 

5 I.e., the torrents, which also form the subject of the next two clauses. 

• Literally: thyself. 
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The beginning of -the horse's reply is broken away, but from what 
follows he seems to say that he desires something more stirring than 
the placid life described by the ox; war and the chase are the occu- 
pations in which he dehghts. With the last four lines of this speech 
the text again becomes legible: 

Strong brass covering my body 

They put upon me, I wear it like a garment; 

Without me, the fiery steed, 

Nor king, nor prince, nor lord, nor noble fares upon the way. 

The ox opened his mouth to speak, saying to the horse glorious in battle: 

Thou, indeed, art clad in splendid raiment. 

But, in (this) battle of thine what (part have) I ? 

Of every chariot I complete the outfit. 

From my skin are taken its coverings; 

From my sinews are taken its fastenings. 

As for thee, the arrows of the warrior, his quiver, his weapons. 

Mighty and gleaming thou must carry upon thee; 

The spur of thy master wounds thy side. 

Thou findest not the way, but like a weakling art thou; 

Thine eyes behold, but unless thy lord so wills. 

Thou goest no path, the bridle rein controls thee. 

The horse opened his mouth to speak, saying to the ox perfect in strength. 

Unfortunately this speech is badly mutilated, only the beginnings 
of the lines remaining, except in the last few lines, but it is evident 
that the horse exalts his own valor and achievements and scorns the 
ox as a drudge. In its present fragmentary state, the speech rims; 

At my neighing [warriors] rejoice 

The spur 

The weapons 

. . overthrowing 

. . the heart of a lion 

Beyond the river 

On the mountain path 

Thou art bound, ox, to the water wheel 

Thy food is the dregs( ?) of the earth ..... 
But the horse like a lion( ?) 

The ox opened his mouth to speak, saying [to the horse glorious in battle] : 
"With regard to the water wheel whereof thou dost speak." 
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Here the tablet comes to an end, the beginning of the ox's 
speech merely giving the catch-line for the next tablet of the series. 
At the bottom is the colophon: "First part of (the series) 'when the 
mighty Istar.' Palace of Asurbanapal, king of Assyria." Plate 36 
contains two fragments, K. 8197 and K. 8198, the former yielding 
no coimected sense, except in one line to be cited later, while in the 
latter the horse says (11. 10-11) : 

[Ki] ili-ma slsA k&bit is[dixxi-]ma 
[at]ta u agal6 tazdbilA dup[sikk]u: 
"The horse is like a god, stately of step, 
(While) thou and the calves wear the cap of serfdom." 

The fragments of Plate 37 yield no additional information. 

The didactic purpose of the poem is of course apparent; it contrasts 
the peaceful life of useful labor with the stirring life of the warrior keen 
for military glory. How the poet decides the matter is difficult to 
say. So far, at least, the horse has rather the better of the argument, 
but in the introduction the author exhibits a certain feeling for nature 
and sympathy for agricultural pursuits, so that it may reasonably 
be conjectured that the ox has his turn in the portion that is lost. 
The same theme is familiar to us from our own collections of fables, 
where the horse still appears as the representative of military glory, 
the part of the ox being usually transferred to the ass. Our poem 
is also interesting as a very early example of the Streitgedicht, 
which enjoyed such popularity in mediaeval times. So far as I am 
aware, it is the only example of this species of composition, as also of 
the apologue, occurring in cimeiform literature. In form and treat- 
ment, however, it is evidently typical of a class which must have 
been more or less extensively cultivated. In his article on "Purim" 
(p. 9), Professor Haupt says: "The stories in the Arabian Nights 
may be classified in three categories: fables, fairy-tales, and anec- 
dotes. The fables are ultimately Babylonian; the fairy-tales Per- 
sian; and the anecdotes Arabian." In the stories I have just cited 
we have some examples of the fables which, handed on for many 
centuries, foimd their way at length into the great Arabian collec- 
tion. In antiquity, moreover, there was a lively intercourse between 
the East and the West, and it is more than possible that many of 
our Aesopic favorites go ultimately back to Babylonian originals. 
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TRANSLITERATION AND PHILOLOGICAL COMMENTARY 

Fable of the Fox 

55470 CT XV, Plate 31 

OBVERSE 

iqdbl 

i]s6m& 

u]ba'u marta 

ma limuttu 

5 ta ixterd 

epis entti 

9ilip dini-ma 

mekA ratdtu 

.... ajmelu 9ibussu ul iksud 

10 nullata ibdnl 

.... nul]latu ise'a mix9a 

ma-ru is4xar dina 

. u barbar sa issuku dumuq slri 

. da issaknu-ma iinddxarA Samas u Ea. 

15. . a]na kalbi re'i-sina isteni'u va.&vqkii 

. . umma k ibbdsi limut kalbi 

. . innadrd-ma \k ittadA sallat-sun 





s^libu annlta 


ina 


seml-su 




. . ra ana s^libi 


ina 


xurri 


20. 


. ibrtit-ka 


mexA 


abAbu 




tu 




xarbasu 




5U ka lu 




.... 




commentary 





1. 3. uba'u martu he seeks the gall. For martu gall see Zimmem, 

Surpu, 7, 26, etc. 
1. 5. ixter4 he dug. 1-2 from xarA, xertl, cf. DHW 289" 
1. 6. episenlti practicing oppression, enttu is fern, used for abstract 

neuter, from enti to oppress. Heb. nDJ, "'jy, etc. 

T T * T 

1. 7. 9ilip dini perversion of justice, gilip is construct of a word 
gilpu, which does not occur elsewhere. Cf. DHW 256", and 
Meissner, Suppl., 34% where the stem is given as dbt (with 2 ? as 
an alternative reading) . In the present case the first stem consonant 
is certainly 2 • In Syriac there are two stems "bl , to defile, corrupt, 
and "lbs , to wound, pierce, cut off. 
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1. 8. meku need, weakness, from aku DHW 52*. ratatu, in the 

same line, is doubtless to be compared to Heb. and Targ. ntl"! , 

trembling, terror. 
1. 10. nullata injustice, wrong, adversity, DHW 454*. Traces of the 

word are found in the following line (1. 11). Cf. Haupt in ZDMG, 

65, 563. 

1.12. isdxar to seek, pTopevly to go about (after). Cf. DHW 494*". 

1.13. barbar seems to be construct of barbaru jackal. 

1.14. imddxarA Samas u Ea S. and E. meet. 



REVERSE 



tab na .... 

. . . bar ra ba a na na .... 

ana 9eni 

. . su i-bi-es axitu 

5. . . u9&-ma ana biti-su is^st biba 

. . AN.TUM.MA.AL u amtu slru SAR.A. 

pit&nfma 

. . LAL.DUK.A.LI.BA.KIT. lusbt'ma. 

arkisunu littarid 

10. [ina] puxur kimtiia ana Ea beliia niqa luqqt 

. . . su s^libu usappd Bel 

. . dax ul iziba 

. . na ga ul urabbA 

niqu pi balata muxur 



15. ... enuma Bel ina mati iskunu piqittu 
ZAK.TIL.LA.BI.SU. 
. . . gal li GAB.RI KA.DINGIR.RA.KI. 

GIM.KA.IM-pu garpa satar ina[q&t] Marduk-suml-ugur 
[ana? . . ]n4din-ibri apal Kudurfi,na is^ur 

20. apal An Mulilbim 



commentary 

1. 3. ana 5^ni to the sheep; ci. ohv. I. 15. 

1. 4. ibis axltu annownce to Mm ms/orf«ne - ibis I take as impve. of 
nabA to call, announce (DHW 441'')+the contracted pronominal 
suffix (DG §566, addenda), axitu misfortune, see Klauber Assy- 
risches Beamtentum, 70, n. 5. 

1. 5. He went forth to his house and called out at the door. 
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1. 6. AN.TUM.MA.AL = Iltu Kuseratu the pure goddess, an 
epithet of B^lit (NIN.LIL.LA) according to VR 21, 22a; K. 
4378 V (AU, p. 88), I. 24; II. R., 46, 23-24d. 

1. 7. pitdnfma is imperative. 

1. 8. DUK.A.LI.BA.KIT=karpat egubbl a jar of lustral water. 

1. 9. littarid let him be driven away, niphal of T1t3 • 

1. 10. with all my family I will make offerings to Ea : who the speaker is 
here, is difficult to determine. 

1. 11. usapp^ prays, cf. DHW, 507". 

1.15. enuma Belina miti iskunu piqittu when Bel established 
supervision in the land : apparently the title of the series like enum 
Istar surbdtum in the story of the Horse and the Ox. 

1.16. ZAK.TIL.LA.BI.§U = ina gimrisu in its entirety; of Briin- 
now's List, No. 6500. 

1.17. GAB.RI.KA.DINGIR.RA.KI = gabri Bablli = cop2/ of a 
Babylonian {original). 

1.18. GIM = kt; KA = pt; IM-pu = duppu + the phonetic comple- 
ment pu. The Assyrian order is followed and the ideograms are 
used merely as abbreviations. The line should, therefore, be read: 
kl pi duppu garpa satar ina[qdt] Marduk-sumft-ugur 
written according to the silver tablet by M. — s. — u. I think that qdt 
has accidentally dropped out after i n a . 

Fable of the Fox 
K. 3641. Cr XV, Plate 32 

OBVERSE 

be 

du? 

as du 

a-na 
5. at na? 

abi 

ummu na-bu 

emuq a 

alsum 
10. etip napsAti 

atta ina umisu-ma tazzdzi t[adinna?]; 

tldl sarraqu mustepisu ta[b4rl]; 

sa raggu u mlsdri kibltsu e[rix atta]. 

istu elA-ma s^libu uma'irdni A[si] 
15. ina kibsa karra iskunu ina sepiia. 

eninna ina kiblti ubburat napisti, 
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•^NSamas, ina dlnika murtudA i u?!, 
enqu mustepisu lidAkd s^libu. 

SSlibu annltu ina seml-su, issi resi-su ana pAn Samas 
ibdkt, 
20. ana pin sarftri sa Samas illakd dimfi-su, 
ina dtni suati, Samas, 14 tubbard,ni. 

COMMENTAET 

I. 10. etip napsAti, probably oppressing life; etip part, from etSpu 

(Heb. rtJl? to cover). For the sense kat&mu would offer a good 
parallel, and for examples of the stem see DHW 46*; Meissner 
Supp^. 4* (imder ZHHO- 

II. 11-14. The restorations at the ends of these lines are, of course, to be 

regarded as conjectural, though they would seem to be suggested by 
the context. 

1. 12. mustepisu means not onlymsard but also 'cunning — epesu to 
bewitch is identical with ep^su to do just as German anthun means 
both to put on and to bewitch, eppisu and itp^su clever also 
come from the same stem, meaning properly active, then able, and 
then clever. See 82, 5-22, 130~(=H. 1105), obv. 19: n,itepsu nul- 
tepisu we are active and energetic. See also eppisu clever as 
synonym of enqu, xassu, mudA, etc., in S. A. Smith's MisceZ. 
Texts, p. 25, 1. 34. 

1. 13. er^xu, prt. erix, to judge, decide between, see DHW 132''. The 
subject of erix is kiblt-su: itisthou (atta) sa kibltsu erix 
raggu u mlsdru. 

1. 15. karra trap, snare; the meaning is here derived from the context. 

1. 16. ubburat is 3 fem. perm. II. 1, cf. DHW 9". ubburu means 
properly to bind (Heb. "iSH), and so to ban, etc. 

1. 17. murtudA ruling, (all) ruling, is a by form of murtedli part I, 2, 
from redil DHW 613»; cf. also Ylvisaker Gram. § 7. 

1. 18. I take lidtikA as 3 pi. impersonal, and enqu and mustepisu as 
in apposition to s^libu: Let them slay the fox, the wise, the cunning. 
See note on 1. 12 above. 

BEVEESE 

Arid kistiia ul utfi,ra ana arki-su, 
u salmis ul uggt-ma ul immar •*"• Samsa-su. 
atta k'u, li le'u amg[lam?], 

sa ina uggat libbiia-ma, uzzat pdniia tlsera ana max[rii'a]. 
5. Iftkulka-ma ul asdbirka, 
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lul'utka-ma ul tapparik, 

lu5ubbitka-ma ul uka[l]am-ka nAra], 
lumallix streka-ma u[l 
ibd,kt s61ibu .... 

10. indtal p&ni-su . . . 

atta nesu 

kdsid 

ezzu 

dannu 

15. en xu 

i ma 

COMMENTARY 

1.1. u t A r a is only apparently intransitive; as a matter of fact irta-su 
or some similar expression is miderstood. Cf. DHW 702*. 

1. 3. am^lam, the traces of the last character seem (in CT XV, PI. 32) 
to suit lam, and the expression Id li'u amSlam would mean 
frail mortal. 

11. 5-6. These two lines are explained by Meissner, MVAG (1910), No. 5, 

p. 42. They seem to mean that the lion could swallow the fox 
whole, without the need of breaking him into pieces or using any 
other violence upon him in order to facilitate the operation, 
tapparik is IV. 1. 

1.7. Iu5ubbit-ka, aby-formof lu5abbit and I take the construction 
as pregnant. The traces, in connection with 1. 2, seem to favor the 
restoration ofuka[llam-ka n<ira]. The line would mean, there- 
fore: I will seize thee and imprison thee {where) I shall not let thee see 
the light. 

1.8. \viva.B,\\ix sir Q\i& I will salt thy fiesh. tumallax occurs VR 45, 
col. iii, 20, and the perm. muUux occurs as an astronomical term 
III R 52, 18». Cf. DHW 412\ 

N.B.— The fragments in CT XV, PL 33, are so mutilated that they 
would hardly repay an attempt to translate them. 

Fable op the Horse and the Ox 
K. 3456+D.T. 43— CT XV, Plate 34 

OBVERSE 

. . la sa a si? 

. . am mi si? 

i-zi-ki 

a-na ma 

5. sarru Is[tar 

su-pi-e[- 
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is-mi-i[ 

sa-am-m[i? na . . . . 

gub-bu ba nAru . . 

10. sa-pu nu-ux . . 

mi-lu sa . . . . kar-kar sa ili . . 

ik-lu su . . . . ik i-su-u pa-na . . 

5U5[<i istxuma, itlujld qarbd[tum], 

bamA[tum ubbuli, ikkJarrA tamer4[tum]. 
15. xurru n[adbaku usatjbaluin sadA'S.'e, 

ana tamer[&ti idni]nu, ingirft ugaru. 

asriit Ik me[risti ana su]tl<iti ittur, 

ina kisi [u ugari] islxA samme. 

sa xarup[tum] er<;itim ippatir kirib-sa, 
20. merit bAlim usammixa, appdta usax^ab. 

^Ipu u sistl ippusft ru'uta; 

idxud karassunu samuxta rita, 

irsl-ma ulga libba-sunu ippustl ^alltlta. 

alpu pS.-su epus-ma iqdbl izzdkar ana sist na'id qabli: 
25. attdtald-ma dummuqa idatu'a; 

ina res satti u kit satti attdtala merlti; 

ixtarpuni akS.1 kissati ittagpusti me naqbi. 

9U9A itlulu ^ipd iltaknu, 

xurru nadbaku usatbaltl sadA'ii'e, 
30. bamdtum ubbulu, irxugd qarbdtum, 

ana tamerdti idninA, ingirti ugaru; 

asrdt la m^risti irrisa rax^d. 

*™nangaru mudft ittaraq qi-su, 

edakku kubburuni-ma uq&'u [eburu]. 
35. u stsA Ik mdr ugari, iddrisa qar[b&tam]? 

nukkir ramdnuk ist ittiia. 

elt-ma ina la u 

commentary 

N. B. The mutilated portions of 11. 13-16 have been restored, from indica- 
tions furnished by 11. 28-32. 

1. 13. itlul A (perm. I. 2 from bbK) properly are bright; here, with special 
reference to the fresh color of the fields in spring, are green. 

1. 14. ubbulA, perm. II. 1, from 'b^iH to submerge, flood, cf . MacmiUan 
in BA V. 550. 604. ikkarrfi, are set up, W. 1, from kar&ru, cf. 
Meissner, Supp'. 50*. tamerdtu means not neighborhood, but 
water-works. The stem is am&ru = Ar. gdmara to be abundant;- 
see Haupt's remarks on this word in AJSL 26, 23. 
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1. 15. sadu'a'e mountain torrents isanisbeform from sadft mountain, 
and the more special meaning is suggested by the context. The 
word also occurs 1. 29 below. Cf. also: *™ sadfl'A sabatti- 
batti-ni n^xft the mountaineers round about us are gutef, H. 713, 
obv. 5. Here sada would be merely the accusative of sad A 
mountain, while sadft'A, the nisbe, is the form required. 

1.16. idninft literally: iAe?/ (i.e., the mountain torrents) are sfron^af <7je 
water water-works, they come to them in great abundance. The verbs 
are here preterite, though in my translation I have used the present 
as being more graphic, ingiru they water (the subject is still 
s a d 6 ' a ' e) from m e q I r u to water, with partial assimilation of the 
nasal. This verb is treated by Meissner, MVAG (1910), 5, p. 44. 
From this stem are derived nan gar u (Talquist, Contracte, p. 100), 
and namgaru (KB iv, 222) irrigation trench. Talmudic X'lvi'S 
trench for irrigation, Targ. "132 (Heb. "IM) to flow, H"ljiD stream, etc., 

~ : ~ T T : ~ 

are doubtless Babylonian loan words. "^ nangaru (1. 33 below) 
does not here mean carpenter, but husbandman, properly irrigator. 
Here j, stands for p, and we have nangaru = manqaru * = 
maqqaru* a form qa^tal from the stem meqSru. nangaru 
carpenter = nag gar u, a form qattal from nagiru. 

1. 17. sutlAti plantations (Heb. btTJfl) is here a collective abstract like 
amelAtu mankind, abiitu fathers; cf. Haupt in AJSL 26, 12. 
The traces of the character sut seem quite clear. From the same 
stem we have sitlu sprout, shoot (DHW 696*), and astil I planted, 
cf. Meissner, MVAG (1910), 5, p. 20; Meissner and Rost BS., p. 40. 
For astil (s for s before t) cf. Del. Gr. §51; Ylvisaker jBa6. u. 
Assyr. Gr., pp. 9-10. Since asr^t is the subject of the verb, we 
should expect itturd here instead of ittur; the omission of a 
is doubtless accidental. 

1. 19. xaruptum bounteous, xarApu, to abound, is to be compared to 
Arabic xdrafa to gather fruit, and Heb. ~pn autumn. See my 
remarks on this stem in PAOS xxix (1908), p. 226. Kirbu 
properly means interior; cf . Haupt in JAOS 26, 3. 

1.20. merit pasturage, fodder, from r6'u to pasture; cf. 1. 26 below, 
app&ta (ap-pa-ta) is merely a different orthography for a p a t a 
(DHW 111'') human habitations, mankind (BA iii, 284). The boun- 
teous earth gives in abundance, filling the needs both of animals 
and of men. 

1. 22. samuxta rlta the fat pasturage; the same expression, written 
sa-mux-tum ri-i[-tum], occurs in the fragment K. 8197, 1. 14 
(Plate 37). 

1. 23. 5a-lu-u-ta is here merely another orthography for gallAta from 
galalft to lie down (DHW 567'">). 
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1.25. Literally: I look and excellent are my signs, id^tu'a my signs, ci. 
DHW 304>'. 

1. 27. Literally: the eating of fodder abounds to me, spring water is in pro- 
fusion, ixtarpdni abounds to me, I. 2 from xardpu with pro- 
nominal suffix (ni) of first person (DG §666); for the stem cf. note 
on 1. 19 above, kissati (written kis-sa-ti) stands here for 
kissati fodder (DHW 344''). ittagpusft, IV, 2, from gapAsu 
to be massive, huge, profuse; for the stem see Meissner, MVAG (1907), 
3, p. 23. 

1. 28. gipi (written gi-pa) iltaknu, has put on (its) covering. 
For gipti clothing, properly covering, see Zehnpfund in BA, i, 
500. 9upAtu clothing (Str. Nbd. 222. 731) is from the same stem, 
51322 'o cover, put on. 

1. 30. ubbulft they are drenched; see note on 1. 14 above. We should 
expect ubbulA, since the subject is bam&tum. irxug^ 
qarbatum the fields await (the mountain torrents). The uplands 
receive the first benefits of the irrigation, while the lowland meadows 
(qarb&tum) await the coming of the life-giving flood. 

1. 32. irrlsa raxgi await a cultivator, i.e., they only need proper culti- 
vation to become fertile plantations; see 1. 17 above. See Haupt's 
article Ikkdr und Irris iMndmann in ZDMG, Ixv, 561 ff . 

1. 33. nangaru mudu the prudent husbandman, nominative absolute. 
For nangaru see note on 1. 16 above. mud(i means properly 
well informed, ittaraq, a form I. 2. from araqu to be green, 
DHW 243''. qA plant, might also be rendered vegetable; it is dis- 
tinguished from grain in the instructive passage: bdnA se'am 
U ql, mudissfl urqtti who produces grain and vegetables, makes 
the green herb flourish luxuriantly, King's Magic 12, 30, cited in 
Meissner's SuppK 82^ Here ql is singular, but is used in a col- 
lective sense like edaqqu in the following line. 

1. 34. edaqqu properly an adjective, meaning young, tender (DHW 27''), 
here the young shoot, like e d i q u a synonym of p i r x u . The root 
is connected with daqqu small, etc., DHW 228*. ku-bu-ru- 
ni-ma stands, of course, for kubburunfma, perm. H. 1. from 
■|3D, DHW 314*. uqa'u [ebAru]. For this orthography 
(u-qa-a-a-u) see DG §114. The young shoot turns from a pale 
to a deeper green color, then assumes its growth, and finally awaits 
the ripening of its product. 

1. 35. u slsli Id mdr ugari but is not the horse a son of the field? the 
rhe torieal question . iddrasa qarbdtum, circumstantial clause, 
DG §152. In Arabic ddrasa means to thresh grain, which in the 
East is accomplished by driving oxen, horses, etc., over the ears. 

1.36. nukkir ram&nuk, literally: change thyself . isl is imperative of 
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nesA (K4D3), DHW 470%- for the form cf. DG §§49^ 100. 
KI[-ia] = ittiia, the restoration is, of course, conjectural. 
1.37. eli-ma come up! impve. of elA, DHW 60''. ina la without — 
the rest of the line is broken away, only some faint traces remaiuing. 

REVEBSE 

na ti 
simti u 

erft danna mukag^idu [zumriia], 
kima gubati nalbusaku, inam[din<l eltia]; 
5. ela i&ti, m&r lasimi m[urnisqi], 

sarru, sakkanakku, enu, u rubft ul iba'u pad&na. 

alpu pi-su epus-ma iqdbi, izzakar ana gigl na'[id qabli]: 

atta-md etukku takdira [lub&su], 

ina taxizi-ka mini [anfi,kii-ma]? 
10. kal narkabti sugmuraku te'ftti[-sa. 

ina maskiia gubbutft [naxlap6-sa]; 

ina bu'An^ia gubbutA [riksdti-sa]. 

ugi mundaxgi, ispat[a-su, b^lS-su], 

ezziiti, arlrg, nasd[ta ell glri-ka]; 
15. kalllbu bSli-ka sutamx[u5U sAnu-ka]. 

ul tammar kibsa, kima dunn[amti atta]; 

balga-ma en&-ka, ul [gibli bll6-ka], 

ul tallak urxa, ell appfi,[ti tadaMni]. 

slsu P&-SU epus-ma iqdbi, [izzakar ana alpi gitmali 
ammatu] 
20. ina rigmiia xid[& xi'alanu] 

kalAbu u 

kakk^ 

u a ? musamqitu 

. . nu libbu sa labbf-ma .... 
25. ina ebir n&ri su 

ina urux sade i 

asddtd-ma, alpu, xarxar[u . . . . ] 

ina sipri-ka ulizzaz [sepu-ka] 

imrft-ka taxxu qaqqari . . . . 
30. kl ngsu(?) slsA 

alpu P&-SU epus-ma iqdbl, izzakar ana[sis} na'id qabli]. 

assu xarxari sa taqbti [atta]. 

nisxu maxrli enum " Istar surbAtum 

Ikal Asur-ban-apal sar kissati sar ™^tAssur. 
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commentaby 

1. 3. mukaggidu, part. II. 1, from kuggudu (or qu55udu) properly 
to bind, a synonym of uggulu and bu55ulu; see DHW 348'*. 
121*. 181*. The restoration of zumriia, or some similar word, is 
suggested by the context. 

1. 4. inamdinu eliia they put upon me, the plural verb used imper- 
sonally. 

1. 8. atta-md; for mi instead of ma see DHW 387". etukku 
splendid, magnificent, cf. DHW 157*. takdira thou wearest, seems 
to come from the same stem as kudurru boundary, a stem meaning 
prop)erly to surround, encompass; here, used of garments, to wrap 
oneself, to put on. Dehtzsch cites (HW 319*) the passage from IV R 
51, 47 f. a: kudurru Id k^tti uktaddir, kudurru k^tti 
ul ukaddir Has he invested himself with unlawful territory, has he 
failed to invest (others) with (their) lawful territory? lubasu, which 
I have restored here, seems to be demanded by the context. 

1. 9. ina tax&zi-ka mini [andkti-ma], literally: in this fighting 
of thine, what am I f That is, in this warfare about which you talk 
so much, where am I ? what part do I play ? 

1. 10. sugmuraku I complete, perm. III. 1, from gamdru. For the 
transitive meaning of the Shafel Permansive, see DG § 89. It is 
hardly necessary to repeat that the restorations here attempted 
are conjectural, though they would seem to be suggested by the 
context. 

1. 11. naxlape-sa its coverings. Bull's hide, which is very tough and 
strong, was commonly used to cover the body of the chariot. 

1. 12. riks&ti-sa its fastenings. The sinews of the ox furnished a par- 
ticularly strong cord with which the various parts of the chariot were 
wrapped together. For the feminine plural cf . DG § 70a. 

1. 14. arire offers some diflSculty here, since it has the nominal plural, 
and not that of adjectives. It seems best to take artrS as in appo- 
sition to the preceding nouns, thus: the arrows of the warrior, his 
quiver, his weapons, mighty, gleaming ones. Being thus used as a 
noim, ariru may appropriately take the nominal plural; cf. DG 
§67,66. 

1. 15. kaltibu spur; in Arabic kdlaba means to spur a horse, and 
kallftb means the spur of a hawk. sutamx[u5U sAna-ka] 
wounds thy flank, literally is caused to wound. 

1. 16. ul tammar kibsa thou dost not find the way; for amfi,ru used 
in this sense, see DHW 89-90. The meaning of the passage (11. 16-18) 
is: You do not find your own way, and choose your own path, but, 
although you can see well enough, you are controlled by the bridle 
rein, and it is your master's will, not yours, that prevails. 
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1. 17. bal5&-ma en&-ka, thine eyes behold; balgA is permansive Qal 
of bal&5U, and bullugu occurs as a synonym of nikilmd to 
look at, behold; cf. DHW 721». ul 5ib<i b616-ka is the protasis 
of a conditional sentence of which ul tallak urxa forms the 
apodosis: if thy lord does not so will, thou goest no whither. 

1. 18. eli app&ti tad&M-ni Uterally: thou goest about by the bridle 
rein. For appdtu bridle, reins, see KB V, 43*; see also my remarks 
on dalu in JAOS, 22, 24. A good parallel to the present use of 
this verb is to be found in H. 118, 8-10: amilu sa ina muxxi 
pi sa bel6-su i-du-lu-u-ni a man who walks by his lord's com- 
mand. 

1. 19. gitmali ammatu perfect in strength, restored from K. 8197 (Plate 
36), 1. 9 where we have [sisA] pa-su epus-ma iqAbi ana 
alpi gitmali a-ma-tu. The last word evidently stands for 
ammatu strength, which is discussed by Dr. Klauber in Baby- 
loniaca IV. 186. The parallel phrase gitmalu emuqi occurs 
NE 12, 38. 45. 

1.27. asd&td-ma thou art bound, liberally: joined. See Meissner's St/pp*. 
18, where is cited the passage: ussid rikissa I made firm its 
fastening, joined it firmly, xarxaru water w/ieeZ, properly the bucket 
attached to the water wheel, but here (and 1. 32 below) the whole 
apparatus is intended. See Meissner and Rost BS, p. 38. The 
word occurs Sennach. vii, 46-47; tar^ate siparri xarxari 
siparri usepis-ma, which is translated in CT XXVI, p. 26: 
I fashioned levers of bronze and buckets of bronze. For agricultural 
purposes the so-called bucket was usually a large leather vessel 
formed of a bullock skin. To this vessel were fastened ropes which, 
after passing over wooden rollers, were attached to oxen and by 
them the full "bucket" was drawn to the level of the field. The 
"bucket" was then emptied into a wooden trough, and lowered into 
the water for a fresh supply. See Layard Nineveh and its Remains, 
Part I, p. 287 (New York, 1856). 

1. 28. sepu-ka, either this or some similar word (e.g. birku-ka) is 
needed to complete the sense. 

1. 29. imrii fodder, see DHW 92". taxxu refuse, properly something 
thrown away. taxS,xu is a syn. of zar&qu, and rax&xu to 
sprinkle, pour out, and from this to cast away is an easy step. 83, 
1-18, 1330, col. iii. 18, taxxu sa mini seems to mean the refiise 
(entrails) offish. 

1.30. I have, with some hesitation, rendered the ideogram UR.NUN by 
n^su lion. The usual Simierian equivalent of nfisu is, of course, 
U R . M A X , but UR.NUN has about the same meaning and may 
be a by-form. 
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Plate 36 

Reference has already been made, in my note on 1. 19 above, to 1. 9 
the fragment K. 8197. The fragment K. 8198 contains two lines (U. 10-1 
which may be translated: 

[ki] ilu-ma slsA, k&bit is[dixxi-]ma, 
[at]ta u agal^ tazdbilA dup[sikk]u. 
Like a god is the horse, stately of step, 
[while] thou and the calves wear the cap of serfdom 

The fragments on Plate 37 yield no connected sense. 



